MINISTERS AT WORK

who ' is not (except by accident) a specialist in anything, but rather the
general adviser of the minister, the general manager and controller
under the minister, with the ultimate responsibility to the minister for
all the activities of the department (and of its officials)5.1 This distin-
guished civil servant has usually had experience outside his present
department. He has, usually, none of that deference to experts which
most ministers possess. He is able to put before the minister the possible
alternatives, to select the weak points in the specialist's case, and to give
his own opinion of rival theses.

Sometimes, it is true, the permanent head acts as a selective filter
which allows to pass only those things of which it approves. Yet a
strong minister can always open up the stream. Mr Lloyd George has
stated his own practice.

I have never taken the view that the head of a Government Department
is forbidden by any rule of honour or etiquette from sending for any person
either inside or outside his office, whatever his rank, to seek enlightenment
on any subject affecting his administration. If a minister learns that any
subordinate in his department possesses exceptional knowledge or special
aptitude on any question, it is essential he should establish direct contact with
him... .Freedom of access to independent information is quite compatible
with order and due respect for the hierarchy, if that liberty is tactfully and
judiciously exercised by the minister and wisely acquiesced in by the service.2

Not all those who worked with Mr Lloyd George would give such
a rosy picture of his relations with his departments. The opposite view
may be judged from the following:

The Prime Minister [Lloyd George].. .was accustomed to boast that he
had his own sources of information from the Admiralty, and it was discovered
that some of his secretaries were in the habit of going down to the canteen
in the Admiralty basement, where the Second Division clerks had their lunch,
and gathering there for the delectation of the Chief information more sur-
prising than authoritative of what went on upstairs. Little wonder if with
such encouragement tittle-tattle grew until the First Lord [Carson] issued an
order that if officers were found to be gossiping about the affairs of the
Admiralty he would take a serious view of their conduct.5

1 From a memorandum by Sir Warren Fisher (Permanent Secretary to the Treasury):
Royal Commission on the Civil Service (1929), Minutes of Evidence, p. 1272.
a Lloyd George, War Memoirs^ m, pp. 1171-2.
3 Colvin, Life of Lord Carson, m, pp. 262-3.
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